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GENERAL tENDENCIES. 

The development of education in Germany during the past two 
years must necessarily remain obscure until the sources of direct 
information are again opened up. From, extracts^ and re fences 
here and there the educational situation does not appear to have 
been very happy, and, if reports such as the following may be 
trusted, the machinery so carefully built up seems to have failed at 
the crisis. Writing in the Vossischo Zeitung of January 23, 1918, 

• Dr. Paul Hildebrandt contrasts the early enthusiasm manifested by 
the Gorman school children and their war activities with the situation 
at the beginning of the year (1018) : 

The 'Sixth-grade pupils of 1914 arc now about to be promoted to the upper 
third. They have become accustomed to the war. Who can wonder, then, that 
now in the fourth year of war our children exhibit signs of change? Too many 
■^of the restraints have beert removed which should shape their developments; 
the loosening of family ties, the father at the front, the mother employed away 
from -home, and In* the lower ranks of socUity doing the work of men; the 
relaxation of schmil discipline. Of the teachers of the Berlin public schools, 
for Instance, two thirds have gone Into the army. The remainder are over^- 
worked. Dropping class periods, or combining classes together is the order 
of the day. In the higher schools half of the teachers are in the army. Further- , 
more, standards In the higher institutions of learning have gradually been 
lowered until the final cxaml^jaUon has in^ij pushed fully two classes. 
All of these conditions have Intluencod our students ami have weakened their., 
persistence, since they see that they can attain a scholnstio sliUKUng without 
effort that formerly demandwl the severest application. 

Young people follow the law of thi'ir nature. They are guided by the im- 
pressions of the moment and they can not permanently resist theni. In a^ldl- 
tlon, as lime went on, especially in the case of students of higher Institutions, 
and particularly In the towns, the hnnlshlp of Inadequate nourishment a'p- - 
peared. It Is the unanimous Judgment of medical specialists that the children 
of -the middle classes suffered most in this respect (ienernl attentioii was 
'attracted to the'fact that the children were less seneltlte to reproof, Utat they 
paid po more attention to .threats, because the school authorities had directed . 
that th^ should he treht^ with every leniency, and since promotions no longer: 
t^res^,ted,.ahy ^e^te.standart special ' 
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noj harvest \v(H*lc ami the country vacation necessary to maintain the henlth 
o^lio coming gepomtlon. and was It nut luvessary for a great many to ho set 
b^k In their studios so'tU;ii tliey riNiuirtal r<*i>eat(‘d concessions to mtiinlain 
t^i) und\ and tlmrehy coniinually lower scliotastio standards of ili'dr el asses’ 

Tliat spirit of voluntary .service wliicli ut tlie Iieginning .of i I»e war re- 
, voaled itself in its fairi*st aspect has now disap)n-:ireil. Kxcrywiu'n' \vc hear 
lainontations ovei tlie incn*asing distaste sliown for military scrvic(*s. ihipils 
collect artichvs now for the reward, not from iiatriotlsm. and the older pupils 
have their struggles. Sliali tliey take advantage of the oppurtimliv to leave 
school with a haif eomplelod education, or shall tliey avoid pla^'lngjhernselvi^.s 
in a position wheiv they will luivi' to enlist for tlielr Coimtr\V Wiiat an nn- 
happy indecision even for the best of ihcm, those who really think ah. m iiie 
iiiattor. 

I* rurthcnm>n', in lln.w ranks <>r society wlilcli arc Ii?ss l»illncm-«l liy I lailil i,ni, 
discipline, and edncaiion, we iiml increasing viulatiom^ of the hiw. \t the first 
this )nnnlfest('d Itself nioroly la an Increase of theft. Afpre recently It has 
taken a decldotl turn t(*\vard i>ei\sonul assaults. It is true, the latter are still 
negligible in proimrtion to tlie toUd nuniher of juvenile offenses, but they tire 
Increasing every year. ^Irendy the minibcM- (,f crim<*.s commUiod by 

youths in the city of is more than three time.s the number r^iKjrted 

In 1014. 

Thus, dark slimiows are fallliiK over the brilliant picture of 1914, Rvery 
disciplinary lnfl)iencc, every effort of tlic still fundamentally Koiimi Oernnin 
nation must be exerted to oppose this tendency, and to lead the children back 
to the path of rectitude. 

Another picture, but one also indicating tlio difficultic.s tliat atte^ 
the conduct of the. schools, is given in the Leipziger Voik.szcituntrlR- 
February 8, 1-018. 


The Saxon minister of erlucattou recently drew nILentlon In the .Saxon Diet 
to the Injurious effects produce<i by tlie war on the elementary schools of the 
Kingdom, In addition to the shortage of fuel, which last year frequently 
necessitated the closing of schools, and this yeiir has reqnired the removal and 
amalgamation of whole schools, the unsatisfactory health of the teachers has 
had an undesirable effect. 

War conditions, according to the minister, have caused great emaciation and 
premature ageing, and have dlmlnlshctl the capacity for work (alike physical 
and Intellectual)- and the shnrpness of the senses. This state of things Is 
attributed not only to the food supply sltuhtlon, but also to the Increased dUll- 
culty end extent of the professlonar work falling upon teachers (only 8.905. ele- 
m. me^ry 8Chboll)teachcra;werc at work In Saxony on 1st of October, 1917, as 
"'Itli 14,800 l^fore the war), and to the larg^ amount of auxiliary 
service Imposed nix>n ttmehers In wnnectlon with war economic measures. 





Those accounts Imrdly ij^em to be in keeping witli the -oulogies 
heaped on the German scliool system during the first two years of the 
war . in the daily press, in profes.sional magazines and by the Govern- 
ment; It was then felt very .universally that the elementary school, 
the tniimng ground of the discipline and physical strength and com- 
preheMive, culture that characterize the German soldier, had tri- 
umpl^ signaUy over Uie illiterate kussjans tod Itelians, as as 

^ lepo^ E^h^ 

‘ ” 
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tary schools that produced the patriotic, loyal, thorough soldier 
whom the consciousness of a good cause carried to victory. This un- 
guarded flattery of the elementary schools and their teachers helped 
somcwliat to give a new impetus to a movement to which attention 
had been re<lirected just before the war. At an educational confer- 
ence which met at Kiel in June, 1914, and was attended by 
representatives of all branches of education, it was urged with much 
enthusiasm that on the basis of a national common school higher edu- 
cation be made accessible to as many classes in society possible so 
that intelligence might be recruited wherever it was found. Oppor- 
tunity for ability could best be furnished through the establishment 
of the Einheitsschule or common school system. The program also 
included the unification of all branches of the teaching profession 
with the further implication of a uniform system of training for all 
and e(|ual access fur all t«iiBl^highest positions in the educational 
profession. The elimination of sdcial and sectarian distinction is an- 
other plank in the |>latform for educational I'corganization, 

The idea of the Einheitsschule has a long history in Germany; it 
has always been advocated by the leade^ of progressive politics. and 
thouglitful educators. AVhen last_ agitated in Uie eighties, Prof. 
Kein and Mr, J, Tews, now the doyen of the elementary school 
teachers, were associated with the movement os they now’ are with 
■ its revival. The prineii)le u'nderlying the system of the Einheits- 
schulc is that all children between the ages of G and 12 shall have 
a common educational foiiiulation to be followed by educational 
opportunities thereafter suited to their abilities. This implies tho 
eiimiimtion of the Vorschule, or special fee-paying school, which 
pre])aros pupils from the age of 6 until their entrance into the 
secondary stdiool at about tlie age ()f 9 and which is a distinctly class 
school. The further implication of the Einheitsschule is the post- 
ponement of the beginning of secondary education to 12, a change 
that has much to commend it on grounds other than the provision 
of deniocratic opportunities, a*d is at least a ladter age at which 
a correct choicc.of a course and a caiTer can he made than 9J 

A new stiinuliKs was given to the movement in the early days of 
"^the war, when politics was adjourned, when enthusiasm and victory 
had welded the Nation together as one, and wdien Himlenhurg was 
clainicd to be suiierior to Hannibal and the captain of the f^mden to 
Leonidas, The commercial and industrial cljisses had, it was gener- 
.nlly felt, proved thcmsidves equal to the, demands of the hour* The 
greatest inability to meet the situation had been shown by the politi- 

/iThe preit«nt account U bawni on a study of tbo movt^nicat \n {he PH^ogQgiMche Bcitung 
li^twecn Idl4-ipi6, wh**n Ulreot Infortaatlon cbaaed to. he acccsBthle, • A valuable Analysjis , 
-«f; contemporary cducatloiial lltern^w la cbaUlciwl In. an article bo 
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cal and diplomatic leadci^s wlio had enjoyed the traditional oppor- 
tunities for higlier fducation. The demand wa^s at once irnewcd 
for the establfshmcnt of a common school from wliich ])ii]>ils of 
promise in all classes of sociol y miglit be recruited to plac>c their 
intellcctuul abilities at the service of the state and to furnisli an 
intellectual and spiritual reserve to mako up for the piiysical and 
intellectual losses incnrrtui during the war. It was no longer a (pies- 
tion of [)roviding an easy road {liahn Icicht) foritalnlity but an 
open road {Hahn frei). 

The ^Ya^. changed the aspects of- the problem: the need of the 
hour was a Gennan national j^chool with opporl unity for all to 
cooperate in promoting the groat aims of liie Gennan cultural state. 
National unity could only bo advanced by a national common school, 
which, according to the progressives,, includmg the Deutsdhc Leli- 
rerverein and the social democrata, must he established as a free, 
undenominational and nationally uniform institution placing gifted 
children of th e poorer classes on the same footing for promotion to 
higher education a»tho children of tho richer class(?s, Chdtural and 
social equality must be established for tho working classes wiiy wero 
anxious to play their proper part in the development of common 
national aims. They desired not so much to re^ich the top, but that 
their abler members should have opportunities opened to them suited 
to their ability without reforenco to school privileges and certificates. 

¥ov the member of tho working clasi^'tlio question is not so 
much, “How can I -raise my son socially through education?’' jis 
“ How can I secure for my class or rathev its abler inenibors^appro- 
priate influence in the adminstration of the state and of the commu- 
nity, in industry, , commerce, transport, and how cart 1 put an end 
to the influences of privilege that are socially detrimental? ” Selec- 
tion for educational advantages must in the future be based in tlio 
opinion of the advocates of tlie inovoment not on privilege but on the 
common right of all classes. The proposals for the Einlieitsschulo 
are well suminjirized in a resolution passed in June, 1918, by the Asso- 
ciation of Prussian WonSj^^oachers, meeting at Hannover : 

IsTatlonni nnlty, retiknlng stronger than ever i\fWr tlie war, will, demaml n 
..uaint^d' school flystera for all Germany. The recn • ruction of' the whole sys* 
tem w.iU.hav.a^to be made with a jingle compuiw»i> elementary school ua Its 
foundation, He*»son« for this are of (UlTcrent kinds; reasons of social justice, 
that every gifted child shall be able to advance to a IilgUer*oducation ; uulloual 
and economical reasons, that the state shall be nbfe to make use of alt native 
talent^ in the most suitable place, and shall able, to econotnlsEC;ln the lamvy 
and useless expenses which are Incurred by the presence of poorly widowed 

scholars In the* secondary schools, . 

<• 

Muth^iu% long a leader in educational affairs, is opposed -to 
and tesiricUo^ bn inteUectual . deyelopmeat ' merely 

riw ' ^ ’■ 
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because of poverty* The elementary school up to 12 must be the 
national school offering a common foundation for all; beyond this 
opportunities must be created for differentiation accUvdin^ to the 
needs of tho individual ancl of the nation. The common school must 
be free from clerical control and permitted to be self-diix^cting. He 
expresses his opposition to the classical tradition in days when 
German culture is fully developed to furnish a sound basis for educa- 
tion. Prof. Rein, in a work by Fr. Thimine/ in which are collected 
the opinions of leading Germans on the subject under discussion, de- 
clares himself most emphatically, as might be expected, in favor of 
the coiuin<)n school, whose estiiblislunent would make a real and 
effectual contribution to the development of national feeling in tlm 
•hearts of all children. Such an organization would give inner-unity 
to the whole system of moral culture in (nu*inany. ' 

Dr. Kerschensteiner* ap}>roachcs th^ whole question of reform 
from a broader standjioint than any other of its advocates. He not 
only questions the existing basis and aims of eilucation, but seeks 
to bring the reform into line with the luoilern needs of society. The 
acquisition of knowledge is a secondary and subordinate end; the 
school's essential task to make inen cajiable of devotion to the cause 
of society and of humanity. Cliaracter, moral courage, energy*, and 
sense of civic duty are (jualities that are more vital than mere Jh- 
fonnation. Contrary t<> prevailing thought among his countrymen 
he opposes die theory that the state is a ^)arate entity existing 
apart from the^individuals composing it. He accepts the Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon view that the state, is an association of individuals 
orgauizeil to pmin<>te ami {U'otcct the interests of all. In such a state 
tin* free and willing collal>orati<)n of citizens should mean theelimina-’ 
tion of Restraint and ^oercioi^. 

The educatioiml implication, nccortling to Kersebensteiner, is that 
“it is essential tliat the school should cease to be the playground of 
indi\ idual ambitions and egoisms, in order tliat it may become tho 
home of social tlevotion.'’ The aim should not be. intellectual culture 
or knowledge for its own sa.ke but training for human intercourse and 
'just action. The sense of civic duty can only Iw called forth in a state 
^that furnishes sco])e for the development of personality. “If wo 
wiish to realize tJie true civic spirit, wc must subdye. the narrow 
national sj)irit.*' The school* must accordingly fqlfil a*t\vofold 
duty — it must take account of individual differences and at the $amo 
time keep in the foreground tho universal element — practical con- 
duct. Educational reform inuA start from these prc;niis^es. 

Fr. V(wi ^'ri<'den dr* deuUcheh Volkat, Ijeip;tlK,* ^lOlO. , ' 

Schnler^ehvnd in Krieg.un^ Hertin, Ka^jCIcl, Jctisle p, ! 

LTSt'rkl tn,;Gcnuatt £lducatlon. • K<j|qcatlonal RcTtc^^*, vol. tl7« Mny» Isid. ^ ' 

aoo Cf.' V ' 
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Tho state, says Keischenstoinoi'i^^must ^larantee tlio right of 
every child to an educatioTn suited to his abilil^. He combats all the 
arguments of opponents of this movement — oveicrowdine; of second-, 
ary schools, difficulty of selection, lowering of standards, increase of 
the intellectual proletariat, and tlio danger of social conflicts. The 
Einhcitsschule sliould, tlierefbre, be art educational institution for 
all up to the age of 22 or 24, with selection all along Ibe liiu‘ accord- 
ing to individual ditference^s. Unlike Rein, Kerschensteincr does 
not desire to keep all chiltlicii together as long as possible hut would 
begin to dill’erentiate as so(m as individual bent app(;ju s. For sueh 
a system flexibility and elasticity are indispensable; l)ureauci:itie 
control and uniforiiiity are cyingcrous. Selection might begin at as 
early an age as nine, when those who slio^w intellectual a|)titudc luay ' 
be transferred to secondary schools. For tbo.se who vemain in the 
cleinentnry school variety may be afforded by a depart jncntal system. 
Thcrc'should Ihj tiaiisfers back and forth between schools and depart- 
ments to give the individual evt^y opportunity for realizing himself. 

But whether a child remains in an elementary school or goes on 
to a secondary or voeatioiuil scliool, tlie fundamental task of educa- 
tion continues to bo tlie preparation of citizens; the civic spirit must 
saturate the whole of education; not the emphasis on nationalism, 
or on German language and literature, but the sovertign idea of 
preparation of all for society, can .successfully promote the desired 
end. Education is a State function, and since the State has claims 
superior to those of sinallei* gioups and societies, it should have the 
right to arbitrate and decide yfaveen cunflifting interests, without, 
howeven ignoring particular. cnSracterfstics. Centralization Unit is 
too strict will stifle local effort and individual initiative; competi- 
tion and rivalry are essential to life and progress. 

Oppovsition to these claims was immediately arou.scd and came 
from the secondary schools, teachers of traditional subjects, scliool 
inspectors, administrative officials, and the clerical and conservative 
elements in politics. The secondary-school teachers in general feared • 
overcrow'd ing of their schools. T)ie specialists were uhuiued^at the 
thought of the postponement of the beginning of secondary educa- 
tion from the age of p to 12 and the consequent lowering of standards. 
The inspecior.< and administrative official produced arguments 
against a radical change based on considerations of the good of tho 
lower classes; higher education would only lead to unrest and divseon- 
tent, iQ,dis.sati.sfaction with the social position of parents,, and am- 
bitions for higher positions that are. limited in number; pupils from 
poorer homej? and huiAbler environment do not enjoy the same ad- 
vantages and opportunities that are posseased by the children of the 
Vlipet classes — a condition that in itolf might be fragght with <l^gor 

from a humble to a higher etatto 
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' Tn any oa?e the wprk of the elementary seliooFs furnishes no cri- 
terion for the si‘lection of pupils for jul vaneement to fiifxher educa- 
tion, so that early selection ^vouhl be surromuled ^vith risk for the 
aspiring pupiLwiiile no account would be taken of or pi'ovision made 
for late devefopiiient. It Mould also be unjust to tlie elementary 
school teachers to deprive them of the ptrk of their product and the 
promotion of gifte<l pupils would 'inean tiie withdianval of an ever- 
present incentiv(* to the less well epdowed. If the vioMs of the radicals 
Svere^ realized and the selection of able pupils for advancement to sec- 
ondary schools were made by the schools, the rights of i>arents Mmuld 
be outraged; at the most all that the schools should <lo would be to 
advise parents and allow them to act if they choose, d he fear 
also cx]uessod hv no less an authority than Rudolf Eucken that the 
Realization of the co^nnu>n-S(*hool pro[>osiil would endanger trail it lonal 
values in scJiool, lower slandards, comproiniso the precious things 
of (iernrnn culture, and in the last analysis lead to the establishment 
of private schools and the j>erpetuation of a social class to preserve 
these heritages.’ Curt Fritzsche,’^ in a work on the Kinheitsschule, 
claims to sec the purport of the wdiole movement in the reception ac- 
corded at the Kiel congress of 191d to the declaration of two French ^ 
delegates that it represented the international ideal oonimon to all 
Europe-^'! early the aims of the movement are internationalism, de- 
mocratization, radicalism, antireligious secularization, egoism^ and 
social feuds. . . 

Finally, Ferdinand J. Schmidt, professor of education at the 
Univexsity of Berlin, attacks the movement in an article in Preus- 
sischoJaiivbucheiS October, lOlG. He charges the reforniexs with ^ 
basing their agitation on political prejudices and class interests. 
The proposal to establish an extended unified school system, with six 
years of elementary education, three years of intermediate and three 
of secondary, without distinction for ull would lower the standard to 
me(^ the needs of the poorest intellect; it would tend to a reduction 
the elementar^chool subjects, and, by consequence, would lower 
the standards^o/ihc secondary schools. Foreign Jan gun ges would 
be^ begun too late, and the boy going out into the world at the age 
'of 15 would have studied French or English for oilly one year; ulti- 
mately languages would disappear entirdly froin the intermediate 
stage and M’itli them the most oirectunl instnimont for broadening 
the mind would be gone. The reformers are the dupes of a pedagogic 
materialisnj which would be disastrous to the nation in diverting the. 
aim of Ijducation from ifs true goal— moral culture. Emphasis would 
thcA only b6 placed on developing those qualities and those abilities 
thai would yield most profit . . * 

* Prltiiche/C. Die SinheiUechuUt in mbUotfttk nnd Weltwirteckeft, NO*. 3.4 

Dresden, 1916. . ' / - ' ^ " 
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This is ftH' Aim*riraii im iIhmI lii (*<!ueatlou with all its tlan^vrs. The reform 
would not result in serial eQuiilily ; class distinctions continue even in coun- 
tries tliat have a uniti(‘<l seli(K)l system <nK*ii to all. Hy houndh'ssly flevoMiutur 
the miderstaiidiim. wlilrh dividrs and s«*pa rates, hy reh‘asinj:. witlnnit ehes'k or 
hlndrainr, tin* itilidhsMiial ajjilltirs of individnuls, hy freolnR tluun from that 
wholesontt* and jiidlsfM‘nsahn» discipline ' s<H*i.il morality, tlu\v are lirin^in*: 
ahout. with thelakst intentinns in the world, the Overthrow and disnu'inhernnmt 
<»f national unity. ^ 

Karly ill lOU; the .siiliject eiime witliiii the leiilin of practie-il poli- 
ties when the echicationnl estiinntes for l!»l(i-17 were broufjlit iij) for 
debate in tlie eriis-siiiu. H(Mis(! of Kopresentati ves (Aixii'onhu-ten- 
ham-i). The S<)(Miil Democrats and the lVof;re.ssivo Volkspartei came 
forward witli a (leinatid for the abolition of the Vorselitih! and tlie 
throwinjr open of oppoi timities for ahility iti whatever ^rpade of 
society it miKht ai>pear. Tlie Vorschtde is tnerely a s<'lio(d for those 
privilofted hy class, who made no other use of their editeatiomtl oppor- 
tunity than to advatice as far as tltt Eitijiihrigeti/.t^iijjnis. Tf the 
principle, of the Kinheitsseliiile were iulojitcd the, best fHipHs would 
puss on completion of thedr clenicntary school eom*se to tlte sc'condary 
school and in five m‘ .six years ohtaiti the Kcifczeufjnis or ccrtificale 
of miiturity that would admit them to the -universities. Both pro 
^ posaLs met with opposition from the conservatives and the, clericals 
who feared that the eommon-school movement would involve sWulari- 
zatipn. They were prepared to jrrant one conce.ssion that thcwtransfer 
of pupils front the elementary to the secondary schools should be 
made as easy ns that from the Vorschule. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment tMc minister of education admitted the need of establishing 
facilities for transferring able jiupils from the elementary to the 
secondary schools and suggested tlie organization of a Mitteischule 
for this purpose. He referred to an experiment that had already 
been conducted in Berlin whereby pupils from elementary schools 
were transferred to the Quarta class or third year of the Kealschulc 
and in four years attained to the Einjiihrigenzeugnis. .Such pupils 
could then move on to the Oberrcnlsclnilc and at Aor 20 bo ready to 
pass on to the' universities. ^ 

In the course of 1916 announcements appeaml in the press that the 
minist'ry^of education was preparing regulations to enable fit and 
selected pup^, after three years in an elementary scho^o be tt;^ns- 
ferrod withcAt further examination to a secondary sdn^l, thus en- 
joying pi;j^ctically the same privilege as the pupils of /the Voi;schule, 
with the difference that, if found^deficient, tliey could be returned to 
the pjementary grades. This proposal met with a storm- of oppo^- 
tibn^ it was feared that the secondary schools would be invaded aid 
tljat the teachers and principals of tlies§ schools wotild not have the 

pupils the- elementary (School* The resnlt va§ 
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that the ministry denied that it was oven considevin" such a su 2 c;e,s- 
tion, and stated that it was merely planning to codify the regulations 
for the entrance c.'^aininnt io^ to secondary schools which, had re- 
mained unchanpal since IS^T^DVhen the new regulations were issued 
in Ainnist, it was found thalthev heiiVfitted tlie \*orsehiih‘ rather 
than the elementary sehools. •- 

The question tlu* Kinluutssclnile niraiii came up in the ctuirse, of • 
the dehate on tlu* estimates for ID I 7-1 S am) tlu* (iovernm<*nt was thou 
compelhsl to act. /J'hc position of the minister of cdtieation showed 
clearly that the ground had been shifted. From tlu* consideration of 
the Einhcitsscluile and of plaiis for facilitating^ tlu* trahsitton from 
Ihd Oloinontary to the s(*x*ondary school, the proldein had been nar- 
rowed tlowirto that of select in;]^ gifted elementary school yyipils for 
advancement to hi^lu*r ediu’ation. d he inini>U*.r announced that h© 
1i|k1 early in 1D17 addressed the following (lues^m^ to all district 
insjHiotot's: ; 

(ft) In what eKamaUary sclnml mTanb^itinns onn a i)neil Itc.ss into 

Roxtii ot‘ a stHMUulary s<*hool without nt*eessitntinK sihmSuI arrimKeineiit'^ or altor- 
Uthms In the s<’liO(»l iu*o;:rmii? ^ 

(h) If sucli orKnui/.ati^uis do not (*xist* wimt ehauKefl would Imvi- to be nuule 
In tlu; nroKuuu to laanicr those transfers possible? 

(C) Cun sucli ohaii;:i*H lu‘ made witlnnu dlsadvunlaKe lo the other students? 

If not, suKitesiions sliouhl he miutc special urrauj;enien(s to meet the nmls 
of the sifted i>upil. 




It was anno) meed that an experiment was being oondiieted by the 
■ Government at Krnfigsberg and plans were in }'»r ogress for dealing 
* with the needs of gifted eliildicn in Berlin, Frankfort, Breslau, 
!Mannheiin, and Hamburg. 

The new movement for the selec^n of gifted and exctjptional chil- 
dren seeing to have had the eiletrt <)f check ingcom})letely any further* 
demands for the Einhcitsscluile- Tn the schools systems to which ref- 
erence is made above Bogahtensehulen have lx*on or are in process of 
being established, aivd it.is not improbable that this compromise will 
l>c acceptetl by both sides: Nowhere has a common sdiool been put 
into operation, and teachers’ associations appear to have been active^ 
, in ijromoting the hew.yxpenmcnts> which are limited to facilitating 
access to middle and secondary schools to giftpd and exceptional 
|(Bcgabten and IIoclrhegabteA pupils) in elementary schools. 

In Berlin such an experiment was introduced on the suggestion of . 
Gehemer Jiistizrat Casself a member of the Progressive Volkspartei, 
>vho urged, in the Prussian Abgeordifetenhaus, in 1916, the establish-V 
ment ol^facilities in each province to enai>lo pu^>ils on finishpg the 
elementary schools to continue to a higher schoorand reach the ]^eijfe- . 
zeu^is; pr ni.atoity certificate, in five or mx years. Such a 
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cities as well as to^hil(fren in small towns and rural areas who could 
•enjoy the blessings of home influences up to 14. Dr. Reiman, the di- 
rector of eilucntion for Berlin, adopted the suggestion and the Begal^ 
tenschule was established in 1917 for the admission of exceptional and 
studious piipils who have completed the first seven years of the ele- 
mentary school course. The work of the Begabtensclnile Begins with 
that of Thiteitertia of u secondary school; during the firtt year the 
pupil^inre under probat ion and, if they fail to meet the slandanls, may 
be discharged, that is, at the age at which' they would ordinarily have * 
^laached the close of the compulsory attendance period. After two 
years, that is after Untersekuh’da, a choice is open between the course 
of a gymnasium or of a realty mnasium. The schools do not grant the 
privilege of one year military service, but after six veal's lead to the 
maturity certificate which admits to the university. The liegnbtcn- 
schule is open to able pupils of ail classes; fees are reinitU^d for poor 
pupps, and books and, in ca.se of need, nmintenanoe grants up to 
300M ($75) a year are granted. The pu])iis must be recommended by 
their schools and are selected on the basis of psychological intelligence 
tests. The fii*st tests were conducted by \V. Moede and C. Piorkowski, 
psychologists who had niot wjth success in selecting motor transport 
^rivers for the aimy by tests which were used in all sections of this 
branch of the service. This selection is based on tests of attention and 
concentration, memory, combinations, wealth of idens, judgment, at- 
tention, and observation. The auihors of these tests declare that 
“ reviewing the precise results of the<>analytical and systematic tests, 
the profas.sional psychologist can not refiisj^-t^rlTccept the responsi- 
bility for his decisions based on good scientific principles.’’ Dr. Rei- 
mann plans to test pupils with artistic or tcchnicaj bent and select 
them at 13 or 14 for higher trade schools to train as painters, jewelers, 
designers, embroiderers, cabinetmakers, lithographen:, and other 
crafts. Dr. Rebhuhn has prepared an observation sheet whicli was 
presented by the Association for Exact Pedagogy to the city school 
board to be u&^"by teachers as soon os pupils commence to show 
marked ability and to serA^e as a record from the second year up. 

A s^ilar plan was inaugurated at I^eipzig for boys, and provision ' 
will be made for girls. Special classes were established at a Reform 
School and an Oberrealschnle, closely coordinated w4th the elemen- 
tary schools. The coui'se begins In Unterterfcia.^y?ith intensive study 
of French for three qua^rters of a year, when English or Latin is 
taken tip. Afteh another year the pupils are ready to take their 
place ixi the normal cla® of the school (Untersekunda),« Tuition, 

- dnfl maisMance dldwances are Ranted in ca^ of Since 
thh number of wilted pupils is r^tricted to SW eaph y^ir, they ^.^e 
A onlyrj(Am?^r|^ ordte to 
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be attempted in other schools, e. g., school of commerce, teclmicd 
school, and trade schools. 

A somewhat different plan has been adopted at Hamburg, where 
it was originally intended to cstublisli a transition or sj>ecial class to 
coordinate the elementary secondary schools. ;In piaee of this, owing 
to the insistetice of the teachers and the House of Burgesses, a new 
• type, of .school is organised that avoids such half measures. At 10 
years of age: that is, on comideting the fourth sc1hh>1 year, pupils 
are specially selected for the nw scliools. of wliich 22 have been 
established (H for, boys and 8 for girls), to provide either a four- 
year, (iorinan course or a five-year coui-se with foreign languages.* 
^ These sclunds are similar to the Prussian middle schools and carry 
the privilege of admission to cci’Bnn higher trade schools and to the 
State examination for the one-year military privilege. The pupil 
who coni]>letes the course of such schools can by w'ay of the Oberreal- 
schule or the Realgyrnnasium pass on to the universities. 

The selection of the gifted puj)ils is based partly' on thc'psycho- 


logical observations by the teachers and psycholocical tests by an 
cxjKirt, for both of which Dr. W. Stern, of the Psychological Insti- 
tute, is responsible. The psychologiciil observations arc recorded in 
a specially prepared folder indicating the home conditions and school* 
record of the. pupil, his adaptability, attentivene^, susceptibility, to 
fatigue, powers of observation and comprehension, memory, imagina- 
tion, thought, language, industry, disposition and^ill power, special 
interests, and abilities. The psychological tests include the logical 
arrangements of ideas, explanation of concepts, cpmi)letion test, 
birilding of sentence, on the basis of kcyw’ords, the derivation of the 
moral of a story, the discovery of logical absurdities, the finding of a 
legend for a .series. of pictures, and test of attentiveness. Stem 
claims that the cooperation of the teachers makes the Hamburg qrs- 
tem superior to the Berlin plan of selecting on the basis of tests 
alom ; it should also be mentioned that the selection, in Hamburg is 
under the supervision' of a committee, of the superintendent in- 
spectors, principals, teadiers, and p&ychologists. For pupils who' 
develop at a later st^e than those for whom thas^ armngeiuents are 
made transition classes have been established in two Renlschulen in 
which after one year they can pass on to the lost year of the school 
and qualify^or.the one-year military privilege. 

Breslau has established special cltfsses for' boys and girls of great 
ability (Uochbeyahten) mheted at about the age of 12 by a psycho- 
logical expert en the basis of intelligence tests similar to those used- 
in Hamburg. Pupils who succeed in these schools will be encoura^^ 
by the city to proceed altmg suitable lin^ The city will look after 

he uudlirrthr obmirva- * 
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tion of the psychologist until they pass into tlieir clioscn vocation. 
Facilities have been instituted iii Charlottenburg to enable gifted 
pupit^o advance more rapidly in the elementary schools and com- 
plete the work of a middle school. At Frankfort gifted pupils, on 
leaving the elemental^ schools, may be prepared in one year to enter 
Untersekunda of an Oberrealschule, and in four years to attain the 
Reifezengnis. The Mannheim system is already well known in this 
country.^ 

The experiment is thus confined to the larger towns, and complaints 
are already heard that the state should take over the further dbvclop- 
jnent of such plans to bring them within the reach *of all. In the 
meantime critics even of this precipitate of the more ambitious and 
more democratic movement for the Einheitsschule arc not wanting. 
There are tho^ who express concern lest the gifted pupils become 
spoilt and conceited ; that afelcction in itself would set up class distinc- 
tions; that school ability ik nof necessixrily a guarantee of ability in 
after life; that pupils shoiMj^ be selected on the basis of school 
marks, but on the basis of clmracter, pronounced bent, and moral 
force. Further, the plans involve the danger of robbing the lower 
classes of their intelligent members, of depriving industry of its 
abler workmen, and of overcrowding academic and professional 
careers. Finally, faute de mieux, psychological tests are not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to serv^e as a basis of sound and seientific diagnosis,’ 
and are inadequate until they have found a more extensive place in 
the schools. It is clear that the mind of the German reactionary 
follows tli^same kind of logic in domestic as in foreign affairs. 


SECONDAR16(^DUCATION> 


Tlie movement for the common school, in soine of its aspects, in- 
volved the reconstruction of the ^epndary school or at least the 
organi:ftition of a new t 3 'pe basdd entirely on a purely nationalistic 
foundation and open to all without distinction. This agitation was 
reenforced from anot^ direction. The successes' at the front were 
felt to be due to the Wccllent technical preparation given in some 
fichools and the continued collaboration of the leaders in the field 
/ of the applied sciences, ‘ At the same time the megalomania of the 
torly period manifested itself .not merely in a feeling of physical 
superiority but in a sense of moral and intellectual self-sufficiency 
. \ that needed no reenforcement from external sources. There* was 
/ ^11 a third point from which the thiditional curricula were sub- 
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jected to criticism — their failure to give a real preparation for the 
heeds of modern life. The classical gymnasium in particular was 
attacked as an anachronism to be swept away as soon as possible and 
to be replaced by a genuine Gorman nationalistic school adapted to the 
needs of to-day. To devote time to suojects that do not function ” 
or pay is a gross mistake. The schools should teach things and not 
words, realities and not tradition. Business men, practical poli- 
ticians, and nationalistic educators found themselves united in a 
campaign to secure a school tJiat would bring up German citizens in 
a pure (merman way and tJiat \vould make the German civic spirit the 
core of the curriculum.. 

The charge is made that the so-called refonns resulting from the 
Emperor's conferences^ in 1890 and 1900 did not result in a modifi- 
cation of the gymnasium, where Latin and Greek still* form the coi'e 
of the curriculum with an emphasis on the grammatical and philo- 
logical elements. Tiie pseiido-hiunanistic ideal of teaching nothing 
that is directly useful for life still animates such schools, which con- 
tinue as ever to be the homes of conservatism. Dcutschtum^'' Ger- 
man 7t?J/wr, must be the center around which secondary school studies 
should revolve. The classics may have been the roots of German 
Kuhur^ but Germany |bw possesses the fruit and flower in her own 
culture and that alone. So far'as antiquities are concerned, a knowl- 
edge of them can in these days be readily obtained through photo- 
graphs, reproductions and models, and translations without the 
waste of time involved in studying grammar and rules. As Ip the' - 
dis<?iplinary\^alue of such studies, much better results can be obldned 
from jnathefnatics, 

The same attitude w’as manifested on the question of the study of 
nioderp foreign languages, although the material loss that might be 
involved hi their total abandonment made the discussion of the sub- 
ject a "little more wary. It was argued that, since the enemy had 
evidently not taken the trouble to understand Germany, it was waste 
of time for Germans to attempt to study their languages: Statisti- 
cally it was proved that next to the English language German was 
the vernacular of the world and after the war English would inevi- 
tably be ousted. It was even proposed, and a motion to this effect 
in the Prussian Upper House met with the support of all the uni- 
versity representatives, that the languages-of Germany’s eastern allies 
should be introduced into the' schools. Flemish was addeJd to the 
list sut^quently. The more cautious were i?bt so ready to see English 
and French ousted, and, while admitting thal Germany^ could gain 
nothing culturally fr6m the enemy languages, suggested that com- 
mercially it might^U he foupd profHable.td x^in.E^ and add> 
^d Germany^'fi^ 
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should not be formal training but an education for life founded in 
moral idealism; tliere must be, as tlie Emperor liad urged in 1890 and 
1900, “a more decided nationalization of secondary education’’ to 
develop citizens of a German state. 

The blatancy of these claims was^ot allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The advocates of the classics protested strongl>^ Did the opponents 
wish to make Americans of the youth of the counfry “to dry up 
their dreams, and to turn lx)vs. of 15 into malcei's of machinorv, into 
dentists, or into surgeoivs”? The German moral and intellectual 
forces of which all were proud were founded, it was claimed, on the 
ancient cultures. The particular character of German culture was 
derived from the cult of the classics. One secondary schoolmaster 
sums up the arguments of the classicists in the statement that “ Three 
persons have become one in us, the Greek, the Christian, and the 
German” — hence each must have its place in the development of 
youth. Nor were there lacking students of modern foreign lan- 
guages to insist on their retention, but even here it was suggested 
that such languages and literatures be studied only in so far as 
they can contribute toward a clearer comprehension of German 
national culture. The attitude of the ministry of education on this 
subject is indicated in an -instruction of March 20, 1915, which per- 
mitted the employment in secondary schools of Germans expelled 
from France and England to teach the languages of those countries, 
oven if they did not posse^ss the prescril>ed qualifications or previous 
teaching experience. 

It is obvious that no matter what the opinion on any .subject might 
be, all who entered into the discussion of educational values were 
unanimous in accepting the nationalistic aim. This aim was stimu- 
lated by the Government 4n various ways, direct and indirect. 
Teachers were urged immediately on the outbreak of the war to turn 
the attention of their students to the study of the war events and pa- 
triotic endeavor. The ministry of war with the support of the min- 
istry of education and other ministries interested in education urged 
the organization in schools and elsewhere of bnttalions^and com-" 
panics of boys of 15 or 16 {Ju(/endcoihpagnicny Jxmgmarvncn^ Jvng^ 
mannschaften) for physical training and instruction as a preparation 
for military training. Militarism in these organizations was at first 
disavowed, but it began progreasively tp enter and by 1017 no secret 
WAS made of their primary purpose.^ 

The dii*ect method for the -inculcation of patriotism, national 
pride, aiid devotion to the dynasty was adored by the ministry of 
education when on September 2, 1915, it issued its New Organiza- 
tion pf tlie l|i|tory Syllab\is in Higher Schools of Prussia.” It ap- 
thAt,^ the J^istory syllabus for secoudary schools, 
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grown too cumbersome, so that it was impossible to handle it satis- 
factorily ill the present overcrowdjsd condition of the curriculum. 

“ Since it is just the period from 1861 to the pi^esent that for us 
Prussians and Germans surpasses in importance everything else that 
has happened in the histoi 7 of the world, the earlier periods must 
ho treated much more briefly and comprehensively, so tliat the history 
of the past 50 years can be dealt with jn detail.’’ Under existing 
arrangements tlie moderji period is not taken up iintil Untersekunda, 
The new regulations require Prussian-tierman history to lie begun 
in Sextii^ and continued concentrically so tliat pupils will acquire a 
inastcn* of national liistory. Tlic emphasis throughout it is urged 
should be on the outstanding character of tjie Hohenzollcrns, more ♦ 
osjiociAlly from the time of tlie Gwat Elector down to the present. 
Ancient and medieval liistorv ai'e retained hut teachers are advised 
to dwell only^^gi^ those movemonhs whose innuenco has been more or 
less continuous. ' .Briefly analyzed the suggested syllabus is as 
follows: 

Sexta— Stories'' femii recent history. ^ Quinta— Outline of Prusslan-Geman 
history. Qimrta— Ancient mid medieval Idstory’ to about 476 A. D. * Unter- 
tertla— History of (Jernmny In Middle Ages to the middle of the sevonteenth 
century. Obertertia — Amplitlcatlons of the outline piven In Quinta at least to 
1870 or even the present, day. l.’ntersekunda— Review ancient history, begin 
Gcrnmn.v history, If not nlrendy l)egun In the previous class, and dcul In detail ^ 
with selected parts sltice 1870. Obersekunrta — Close the ancient period and go 
on to the thirtw'ntii century. Unterprlma— Germnu history up to Frederick the 
.•Great. Prlmn— Geriimn history from.J786 to the present. 

Some flexibility whs permitted to. the teachers in the organiza- 
tion of the work. The experiment was to be inaugurated at East-er, 
1916. By a prophetic antici])ntion the reports on this experiment 
in molding patriots to Holicnzollern standard were to bo made in 
October, 1918. 

TRAINING OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS- 



I'he system of training of tcachoi-s for secondary schools has been 
somewhat modified by new regulations issued in June, 1917. The 
rules for the admission of candidates remain unchanged. At the 
close of the necessary period of imivcreity study of four yeare candi- 
dates are required to undergo a generaf examination umi^chaft- 
liche, Prufung). This examination is conducted by a special board 
{WissensehafilicheB. PTufungBamt)^ which includes imivcrsity^ in-^ 
structors and schoolmen. The paper in general knowledge is i 
abolished, but every candidate is examined in philosophy with y 
special reference to education, including psychology, logic, and ethics. ; 
re^t^ in.Pl^cuIfir to d^d life. Familiarity^m te'shown w 
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the works of the leading writers in tlie special branch of philosophy 
bearing on education and with its place in the history of philosophy. 
This general examination is followed by examinations in the special 
fields selected by the candidate from the^following subjects : Christian 
theology, German, Latin, Greek, Hebrew (only as, a minor), French, 
English, history, geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
and zoology. Of those subjects two, instead of one as- hitherto, must 
be taken as majors and Oac as a minor. An innovation is the addi- 
tion of a large number of supplementur}^ subjects that may be sub- 
stituted for the minor. These include philosophical propaedeutics, 
pedagog}*, applied mathematics, mineralogy and geology, classical 
archaeology, history of art in the Middle Ages and modern times, 
comparative languages, Polish, Danish, Russian, Spanish, Italian, 
Turkish, drawing, singing, and gymnastics. 

Candidates who pass the recpiirements in this qualifying exaniina' 
tion must undergo two years of practical training. Six to eight 
probationers are sent to a selected school for one year at a time, so 
that at the end of the ])oriod each candidate bex’omes Tlioroughly 
familiar with two schools, ^During each of the two years regular 
sessions must be comlucted for the study of education by the director 
of the school to which candidates are assigned. At least two hours 
a week must be given to history of education, principles of tcuching, 
psychology, and ethics. Tlie prolmtionary iH*riod of two years is 
closed by a second examination, the pedagogical examination {Pdda- 
goglsche Prlifung)^ conducted by a pedagogical examination board 
{Pddagogia<di€8 Pidlfungsanit)^ which consists .of a provincial school 
councillor, the director, and faculty of the scliools in whieli the 
candidate.s have been trained. Tile subjects of liie professional 
examination include the, lii^Ory of education and i)rinciples of 
baching. 

It ^ claimed that the new regulations represent an advance in 
separating the professional from the general examination. I'ho 
regulations a?r BTin»d on the view that a true insight can best be 
obtained into tlie problems, principles, and philosophy of education 
^cluring the two years of 'practice. It is objected, however, that an 
injjellectual appreciation of the problems involved could be, better 
- imparted in tmivensity co\irsos, and the theory cjyi then be subjected 
to the criticism of practice. The regulations, since tliey do not 
irequiro attendance at lectures on education at the university as they 
do in the case of general subjects, depreciate the place of education 
as a scretKI^^d deal a blow at the development of the subject in the 
univei? 9 itles'. * The now system, yehich carae into force on Apfil 1, 
^ dah^jr 6f r^duciil^ education and teaching to the 

lem oi% Handicral^. ft is Csuggested/l^ critics thht candidates 
^should as a condition admission to 'the 4^m^ation required tQ 
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Tlio tcndoncies tl\t 
tlu'%iinnnr<:'lN( ;d <ro \ ct 
deriWs' and riinilnr^ 


have attended courses and seminars in education at tlic universities 
and psychological institidos, that psychology' take tli6 place of phil- 
osophy in the general exam i nation, and that in the professional 
oxaihinatioi) (jucslions be given in the oral te^t on the organization! 
history, and psychology ol* at least one school su!>joct, on moral 
inst ructiem, and on psychological tests and measurements. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN SCHOOLS. 

'-s tl\t are already apparent since the overUirriw of 
CTiuneiVt in Pi nssia are indicate<l in ^ number of 
ml have been issued by the new ministei* of 
ediicarion. ''rinis tlu' Kbimsche VoIUszeitung of November 10, lt)lS, 
prink'd the following decree: 

1. WiuTrvor the iwiching of history and other subjocU liave l>een UBcd to 
arouse nntional lulled It must l>e (liseoniiiauMl in the future; it must be re- 
plactnl by an wdeq^uale i)ros4*ntalitm of suhj(*cts dealing with natural history. 
All,4>ias(*<l and false teuehiiigs about the war and its causes are to Ik* avoided. 

2. All hooks which glorify the war arc* To l»e reniovcHl from the wdiool llbn^les. 

3. At no time shouUl the teachers pass adverse or false remarks about the 
cause.s ami consequences of I he revolulion or the present Government which 
are apt to debase lu tUc eyes of the school youth the achievements of the 
revolulion. 

4. Seliool authoritie.s ami tcucherH must nvold in tlioir intercourse with the 
scliool youlh any maticr tluu tends to arouse a counlor-revolullon (especially 
in the I^owlaiids). as .such action is at Uie present moment greally tMidangered 
by tbo possibility of a civil war. 

5. Pending the domn* about the separation of stnte and church, tlie diildrcn 

of <lissldents and persons holding r<*liglous view.s for whom no provislou has 
been made in the pn'seni curriculum must be oxcus(h 1 from the lessons In re> 
llglon witiiont any hirtlicr j)n>of. on the request of per.sous responsllde for their 
education. ^ 

Tills wti-s followed at the close of November by the Socialist, pro-^ 
grain of education issued by the Socialist Kultus-Minister, Herr 
Konrad Hanisch,of which a translation appenrod in the Times (Lon- 
don) Edncutional Supplement, December 19, 1918: 


A. UKNKUAU 


\ 


1. The separulloii of cliuroh and state 1ms beoii settled in prlncIi)lo. 2. Re 
ligion 1ms ceased to ho an cxamlmitlcm subject, and the iiitroductlon of unsec- 
tarlah moral leaching Is being prepmvd. 3. Su[)er vision of sciiools by the local 
clergy mul particlpaUun of the clergy In the district insi sections m*e nboUshod. 
4. Mixed cTlucatlon of !>oys and girl.*? has olroady been Intro'lucetl In some 
scliools. r>. Teachers and scholars receive powers of sel ^-govern t non t, 6. All 
chauvinism is banished from the instniction, and osiMK'lnlly from the Instruc- 
tion In .history, 7. rnissla will . proi)ose the nsseiubly of a’ school conferqftce 
for the w|)o1e Empire. 8. The uniform school (l^^icitssciiule) }s securedt 
and the abolition 6fiaU class sehbols ^111 be begun, Imniedlately, 9./Thb office 
ot rector ^l| be deprived of kis ^ptocratic Character and built dp utR)ii 
badtir 'W Tfie Bchppi are^ to promote amqiii 
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teachers' unions and at official conferences discussions of educational and cul- 
tural questions of nulicy In tlie spirit of the new age. 11. Tlie ministry of 
'education will include as representatives of the iSoclailst Party two ministers, 
.one undersecretary, one pHiicipnl adviser, and -two assistant advisers. 12. 
Touch will be kept ^vlth champions of the new movement tiiroyghout the wliolo 
Country, and a list will be made of suiUihle candidates for fresiienlng the body 
of officials and teachers. 13. The leaving examination the , secondary 

schools win bo transformed and the number of examinations wiU.he rcducctl, 
14. The Prussian inlnlstrj* of education claims a siiare of the confiscated royal 
castles for the purposes of national education— ns training seji'ools.' boarding 
sdiotds, uKxlel seminaries, museums, yn^Ational flgh school! 15. Physical 
culture has been deprived of Its military '^R'acten 

n. TEACHERS. 

IG. No teacher may In future be compelUnl to give religious e<l\icntion. 17. It ' 
has been proposal to the ministry of war that all teiidiers shall Im ndonsed 
lmme<riately from their military obiigatfona. 18. Work for the willing! Im- 
mediate provision of employment for teachers who n*turn from Uie field by 
reducing the size of classes, tilling of all vacant posts, and estahllslitnont of ■ 
special courses. 1ft. The amnesty will he applle<l to nil teaclurs who have 
received disciplinary punishment. 20. Teachers who have been punlshe<l for, 
their political or religious convictions are to be relnstutcHl. 21. The tongiers 
will have representatives in the Goveniment and lu the school administration. 
The ^lallat teacher Menzel has been appointetl principal adviser in tho 
niinistry of e<lu<*ntion. 22. Tri(.‘<i teachers will, he oppoinlecl to local ln)S]K*ctor- 
ahlps of schools without si^eoial examinations. 

C. UNIVtntSITlES. 

23. Prominent represtMitatlves of scientific socialism nnd of otlicr tendencies 
which Iiave hitherto been systeiimtlcully exduclt?d are to Ihj appuint<‘d to 
university chairs, 24, A system of nutional high schools is to be built up on 
large lines and to be placed In organic connectitm with existing kcIkhpIs and 
high schools. 25. The reorganization of tlm technical high sdiools will be 
effect e<l in dose connection with the universities. 20. Tho social, legal, and 
fliianclai position of the assistant tenciters in universities (prlvatdozenten) Is to 
be ralsetl. 27. Freedom of doctrine in the univer.sitles Is to In* rid of Its last 
1 fetters. 28. Professorial chairs and research institutes for sociology will ho 
estahlishcMi. 

* * • 

I>- OKNKIIAL CUi;n-RE* 

. 20. The tlientera will he put under the inlnl.stry ot educatloiu^ Tho theater 
censorship has |*ocn ahoHshed, 30. OpiH)rtimlty for work, and relief whero 
neccssnry, will be given to unemployed artists nnd writers on tfieir return from 
the field. 31. The system of appointments will he refonm^l In assoelntlon with 
the organizations of artists of every school. 32. Tho royal theaters will become 
national theaters, and the court orchestras w*lU become national orchestrus, 

SEPARATION Of CHURCH AND STATE. 

■ Tho appearance of this program created considerable alarm 
country among those who feared not only separation 
' school, but the , elimination of .religious instruction.; 

' " In response to Q& — " ' ' ' " ' ‘ ” " 
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Hiinisch acldrossod to the Ivheinisriu* in Cologne the, folhjw- 

Koiiinliale nmst vigorously ( ho IkisoIoss rii Mini s 'th:it I lie Kullus niiuivStry 
iiih'iMts inminliiitcly Mini hy ii moro tlforrc to hiinu jihoiit uii:i wares niul wUIi 
a siirali' strolo- Ihc srp;i ra t ioi‘i nl* rlmivii aiiil sint(\ 'l’ln> (arryiiin out of this 
|ir<».t-Tain is. lo ht» sinv. in iiiio wiili our prilicy, and tlie initial sli’|is are already 
ill tlio ' ^.urse of luvpa rat ittn. (hn ii is (o hr undrrstood. aiid ilir ineinlirrs of 
the niini>ir\* arc iiiia iii itiou>. ihal rriursrnt a t i.\ vs of iln- rinilvli will ;rT?;u be 
invifrtl h(' l^ie iirrliiuiiiary work wliirh ^u■olv^s liiiancial. Jiniiiaai. iiiid. III 
;^eli::al, poll t l(*al tpie.':! ion.'-. Urol i ml nary ilisenssions^ wit !i re) u'esriil at i vo clerfr.V- 
ineii and inst rnrfors of ratioiiii‘al law lia\e alreatly lieeii init iati'd. lalTorts Imvo 
• (ireii iii.idr 1'* miarmUoe lln- i ni r' l-'-i s .on] .'-parr t lie feelinu.s of the rliitrcli 
l irolo'; in I'ni'i^ia. No o:ir will hr ) i I rrrspoot Ivr nf all ullirr < onsi(U-ra- 
lioii.s, sir h aoiinh wmihl hr in opiMisitiun to the uriieral politieal situation. The 
Ih'iissiaii luiiiisiry of rdination niuduris no narrow provinria I. ' hut sliito 
polith-^. '1‘hrre is no reason for aiiprrheushui on the part of the rathoUe 
IHfpuIalion. 

An oli'trial statement of our ministry remirtHii;; tho’se ipiest imis will he is.su ed 
in the nearest ruliire. — I l**raiikrurtrr /.eitunj4. Nov. lid, l!^^^!.] 

Sod'oral points sconi to si and out us iiutieutiii" tho fnlmv deudop- 
jnont of Pnissiini ediicntion. These juv the seeulurization of the . 
schools, the introduction of professional inspection in place of clerical ; 
supervision, incrckisod participation of the teachers in educational 
adininistratidn. .and the estahlisliment in some form or other of the 
Eiiiheitsscdndo. Students who are interested will limi it profifable 
to c.ompaic the tendencies here outlined with the pro])osals of the 
teachers laid before the Purlinmcnl at Frankfort in 1848 , 
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